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A Leap Tear Legend 


Once upon a time 
there lived in the Land 
of Lovely Lore a prin- 
cess who was very, very 
beautiful. Her hair was 
of spun gold; her eyes 
were as violets in the 
early spring time; her 
complexion was as fair 
as a lily. She was 
trained in all the arts 
and sciences, while as 
for music, none in the 
southern kingdom could 
surpass her. Her father 
was a brave king who held sway over 
the southern domain of a great emperor. 
Since her mother was descended from a 
gallant prince called Wesley, she named 
her daughter Wesley-Anne. 

One day the King called his daughter 
to him and said: 

“My daughter, thou who wert born 
in Leap Year, 1836, hast had, if we 
reckon it in leap years, already twenty- 
two birthdays. Twenty and two times 
have the snows fallen in the year of 
your birth. Twenty and two times have 
the robins heralded the coming of the 
springtime and the jonquils bloomed 
in their gayest colors. Now it is time 
that you leave your own home and, as 
is the custom of Leap Year maidens, 
seek larger domains. For long thou 
hast been my Lovely Little Wesley- 
Anne. Now thou must be my Learned 
Greater Wesley-Anne.” 

Now when Princess Anne heard these 
words, she was very sad. She did not 
know where to go nor whom to ask. 


She loved her own home 
and there were those of 
her retainers and fol- 
lowers who prophesied 
that she would not be 
so lovely in any other 
setting. 

But obedience to her 
father was one of the 
virtues of this lovely 
maiden. She clad her- 
self in her best gown of 
pale green velvet with 
her golden girdle, she 
entwined the pale yel- 
low jasmine of spring in her locks and 
went forth to look for another home. 

At last she found a pleasant lee, 
which stretched away by the side of a 
river. There were many lovely flowers 
growing there and when the princess 
saw it she loved the land, claimed it for 
her own, and called it Riv’O’Lee. 

It was unthinkable, however, that the 
lovely princess should go to Riv’O’Lee 
alone. There were castles to be built, 
retainers to be hired, armies to be train- 
ed, before visitors could be admitted. 

Accordingly the King gave a Leap 
Year Ball for his daughter. The prin- 
cess gowned herself in her prettiest 
frock of cloth of gold and emeralds 
with diamonds glittering on her brow. 
Many handsome young knights came 
and offered their services to the Princess 
to move to her new kingdom. And they 
were all accepted. But there was one 
gallant young prince whom the prin- 
cess favored more than any other. She 
dubbed him Cinderillus because he wore 
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slippers of gold. He was a tall, 
straight young hero, with black curly 
locks that fell to his shoulders, a rosy 
face, laughing eyes, and a mien 60 
noble that it touched the hearts of all 
who gazed upon him. It was easy to 
see where the Princess would bestow 
her heart. She ordered that Cinderil- 
lus be given the place of honor at the 
banquet table. 

Just then the clock of the castle 
sounded twelve clear notes and the 
handsome young prince disappeared, 
leaving behind him on the doorsteps 
one of his golden slippers. 

Then the Princess decreed that a 
search be made to find the owner of the 
golden slipper. She gathered her gold- 
en frock about her and joined in the 
search herself. When she came to the 
end of the castle grounds, she saw a 
little brown elf perched on the postern 
gate. 

“Fair princess,” called out the elf in 
a silvery tone, “0 most fair and lovely 


princess, be not discouraged in the 
search for your prince. He lives, but 
not within your own walls. His do- 
mains stretch through all the country 
round about you. Some of his re- 
tainers have wandered off into other 
lands, but they are still loyal to his 
standard. Many cities pay homage to 
him and many gallant knights are proud 
to do his service. Only search and you 
shall find him. His name is Support o’ 
the South. 

“Oh,” breathed the princess softly, 
and then again, “Oh! Though I wan- 
der to the ends of the earth, I will 
dwell with that prince and no other. 1 
shall continue my journey with my 
golden slipper and look in every home 
in the kingdom until I have found him. 

To-day the Princess is still searching 
for her Prince, to share with her the 
new kingdom, Riv’O’Lee. 

Who will help Princess Wesley- 
Anne to find her Prince? 


February 

By Annie Maude Wilkinson, 1926. 

“The tree spreads its branches , brown and bare , 

In the winter sun , so crisp and clear , 

And cheerily lisps as the wind mutters low , 

• Oo, Oo, February's here . 

“ Some sparrows perched on the frosty roof 
And spreading their wings in the rays of the sun 
Chirp to each other in their delight, 

Chee, chee , February's come!" 
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The Fake Proposal 

By Zula Pierce, ’25. 



HE late afternoon winter 
sun sent its chilly rays 
down upon the head of 
the marble soldier as he 
gazed majestically over his little do- 
main of withered grass and brown trees. 
It was a clear cold day, with a twang 
that set one’s cheeks — and alas! noses 
also — all aglow. 

But the two girls who sauntered arm 
in arm down the street seemed not to 
mind the briskness of the wind for they 
laughed and talked merrily as they 
went. They were greeted lustily on all 
sides. The thrilling, breathless holi- 
day spirit still hung in the air for to- 
morrow was New Year’s day. Even 
the town loafers on the rusty benches 
in the “park” seemed to go about the 
business of loafing with more feeling. 

As the girls passed the First National 
Bank, Mildred Johnson waved careless- 
ly in that direction without interrupting 
her conversation. The young man in- 
side who had been the object of her 
greeting, stood staring after them with 
something of a wistful look in his eyes. 
It was not, however, directed at Mildred, 
but at her dark-haired companion, the 
adored and adorable Kathleen. 

As he stood there his thoughts were 
broken into abruptly by a hearty slap 
on the back. He turned to face Mr. 
Henry Johnson. 

“Well, Edmund,” said that gentle- 
man, “I hope you won’t plead an ex- 
cuse and will stay at home for the chil- 
dren’s jubilee tonight.” 


“Thank you, Uncle Henry,” mur- 
mured Edmund confusedly, “but — well, 
I have a good deal of work to finish 
up tonight before the New Year, and 
don’t expect I’ll get there.” 



“Oh, come, come, my boy,” protested 
Uncle Henry, “you know you have 
nothing to do. I expect you are afraid 
some of these girls will capture you — 
er what?” And he laughed jovially. 

Edmund blushed. “No, sir, I’m not 
worrying about that. But they don’t 
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need me there. In fact, I expect they’ll 
get on a good deal better without me.” 

“You are entirely too modest, Ed. 
There’s no use in being an old hermit. 
Get out and mix with the young people. 
It’ll do you good. Didn’t Mildred say 
something to you about coming to- 
night?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, she asked me. I will, 
if I get through in time,” Edmund 
promised as he moved away. 

“Well, I’ll be expecting you, and I 
promise to protect you. I tell you,” 
Mr. Johnson teased, “there are sev- 
eral girls who would like to see you 
there if you would ever let them get 
near you. Kathleen was talking the 
other day about what a nice boy you 
were.” 

A deep crimson flamed in Edmund’s 
face and he fumbled awkwardly with his 
pen as he resumed his work. 

Mildred and Kathleen had progressed 
as far as the drug store, where they 
stopped and joined a crowd of boys 
and girls who were assembled for the 
usual afternoon chocolate milk and 
chatter. The talk was all of the party 
that night. 

“Say, Mildred,” Jim Andrews inter- 
rupted the girls’ talk of clothes, “I saw 
your cousin Edmund awhile ago. You 
ought to bring him out tonight to this 
leap-year party.” 

A gale of laughter greeted this, but 
Kathleen did not join it. 

“I tried to make him come, but it’s 
no use,” Mildred explained. Then she 
giggled. “I’d like to see him blush if 
somebody wrote him a proposal.” 

“It would be his only chance, he’s 
so timid,” said Julia Brown. 


As the two walked back home Kath- 
leen brought up the subject again. “Is 
Edmund really timid, or is he just in- 
different?” she asked Mildred. 

“Oh, he’s timid. And I suppose in- 
different, too, or he would have over- 
come it. But you see, he was the only 
child, and his father died when he was 
young. So he had to work and help 
support Aunt Lena. He’s by nature 
timid and serious-minded, and never 
having time to run around and have a 
good time, has made him more so. I’ve 
tried to bring him out since he has 
been here with us, but I hardly knew 
how to approach him,” explained Mil- 
dred. 

“Well I think it was fine of him,” 
said Kathleen staunchly, “and I like 
him.” 

That night the big white Johnson 
house was all aglow with lights, Christ- 
mas bells, and the girls’ many-colored 
dresses. Gay laughter and merry chat- 
ter rang out. Suddenly Mildred stood 
upon a chair. “Everybody listen!” she 
commanded. “Here are pencils and 
paper. Every girl will write a proposal 
on this. Then we will mix them and 
let the boys draw. The one they get 
will be their partner for supper. They 
will also be read out, and a prize award- 
ed for the best.” 

The girls laughingly set to work. 
Kathleen finished hers and read it over 
speculatively, a little frown puckering 
her forehead. 

“I don’t like it. It’s too silly and 
slushy,” she reflected, “I believe I’ll try 
again.” 

So saying, she crumpled the first at- 
tempt and carelessly tossed it out of 
( Continued on page 31.) 
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An Imaginary Description of Greater Wesleyan 

By Nita Smith, 1926. 


The slowly setting sun 
threw a patchwork of 
shade along the broad ave- 
nue leading from the 
Dixie Highway to the 
magnificent campus of 
Greater Wesleyan. A 
checker-board of shadows 
was formed on the peb- 
bled surface of the lane 
as the slanting rays of the 
sun fell through the 
leaves of the upright elms 
on the driveway. 

The broad expanse of 
front campus was covered with a car- 
pet of soft velvety grass, and was 
broken only by the lane and the net- 
work of narrow pebbled walks, which 
were bordered with shrubbery. The 
varied colored frocks of the groups of 
girls on the lawn brightened the land- 
scape to a considerable degree; dotting 
the campus here and there with patches 
of rainbow colors. 

The grounds gradually sloped toward 
the road. At the top of the incline was 
a marble fountain with carved images 
on the side of the basin. The water, 
springing from the center of this bowl, 
shot up into the air, and then turning, 
fell back into the receptacle in the form 
of an umbrella. 

Set back about one hundred or more 
yards from the road, was the admin- 
istration building which was made of 
white brick. The front entrance of the 
building was banked in shrubbery. 
The green foliage, against the white 
brick, presented a beautiful sight. In- 


termingled in the shrub- 
bery were beds of flowers 
of rainbow colors. The 
building itself consisted 
of only two stories in 
which were the adminis- 
tration headquarters, as 
the bank, the bursar’s of- 
fice and the business of- 
fice. There was also one 
large reception room. The 
second floor was turned 
over to the president for 
his apartments. 

To the right of this 
building, also made of white brick and 
with tall Doric columns, at the front 
entrance, w r as the library, a very im- 
pressive and magnificent piece of archi- 
tecture. The library had over twenty 
thousand volumes on its book shelves 
and had a large, well-lighted reading 
room. The reading room was open at 
all times for the use of faculty and 
students. The whole second floor of 
the library building was devoted to the 
museum. Glass cases containing relics 
and specimens of valuable minerals 
and geological fossils were placed 
around the large rooms. Egyptian 
mummies and caskets, or cases, showed 
the life and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, and other relics portrayed 
the life of the people in different stages 
of their development. 

The third floor was devoted to the 
art gallery. The best of painters of re- 
cent years had worked together in plac- 
ing upon its walls representations of 
historic academic scenes and of scho- 
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lastic interpretations. There were 
names, movements, and interpretations 
which lend themselves both to aesthetic 
impressiveness and to scholastic in- 
spiration. The whole impression given 
by the building was a union of both the 
aesthetic and the scholastic. 

Still more imposing looking than 
this building, was the chapel building, 
to the left of the administration hall. 
It had a seating capacity of several 
thousand and had a large stage with all 
necessary lighting and other fixtures. 

To the rear of the administration, 
chapel, and library building, were the 
dormitories, the faculty hall, the din- 
ing room, and the science building. 
The dining room was large enough to 
accommodate at least a thousand stu- 
dents. Each table would seat sixteen 
girls without crowding them. 

There were four large dormitories, 
all with hardwood floors and all mod- 
ern conveniences. The first floors of 
the dormitories consisted of class rooms. 
The second floor of each had one large 
reception room, besides other numer- 
ous sitting rooms. Each student had 
access to a sitting room she could call 
her own. The floors above the second 
were used for bedrooms. The rooms 
were spotlessly new and for every four 
girls there was a private bath. Each 
room was built to accommodate two 
girls and the bath adjoined the two 
rooms. The faculty hall was as nice in 
every detail as were the dormitories for 
the students. 

Standing off, as if to itself, was the 
science building. Nothing could have 
been more up-to-date than the chemical, 
physical, and biological laboratories. 
The equipment of these laboratories was 
the very latest and the apparatus the 


most approved. Besides containing all 
the science laboratories, this building 
contained all science class rooms and 
equipment. 

The college postoffice was on the first 
floor of the faculty hall. The whole 
lower floor of the chapel was devoted 
to the department of music. Practice 
rooms and studios were on this floor. 

The gymnasium, wdiich was well- 
equipped and modern, occupied the 
first floor of one of the dormitories. In 
connection with the gymnasium was a 
large concrete swimming pool, the ath- 
letic fields, the tennis courts, and ball 
grounds. The tennis courts, of which 
there were eight in number, would make 
a regular gymnasium in themselves. 
The ground was level, white, smooth, 
and laid off well. Merely to look at 
them, promoted a desire in the heart of 
the tennis lover to play tennis. Many 
of the courts were filled, and the play- 
ers, with lightning quickness, seemed 
to be over all parts of the court at 
once. The hockey field went off at right 
angles from the tennis court. 

The grounds of the back campus ex- 
tended back for a great distance. Trees 
of every description, the tall, straight 
pines, broad-shouldered oaks, saplings, 
and cedars, besides many others, threw 
their protecting shade over the happy 
strollers. 

Great tracts of land were turned into 
rose gardens. At one end of the gar- 
den was a rose trellis with pink Dorothy 
Perkins roses. The trellis could hardly 
be seen for the heavy mass of flowers 
that covered it. In the center of the 
garden was a smaller summer house or 
arbor banked in red and cream roses. 
Beds of violets outlined and whole gar- 
den and filled the air with their sweet 
perfume. 
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The Very Last 

By Mary K. Read, ’25. 


AVANNAH’S last duel,” 
states a recently compiled 
record, “was fought be- 
tween Major Blanke, and 
the Hon. Sidney Durham, May 25, 
1874.” 

Again human records err, for Ralph 
Leonard can yet tell of a sword contest 
that, fought as it was right under the 
barracks windows, is until now un- 
recorded, — unknown, no doubt, except 
to the little group of boys who formed 
the circle in the old Colonial cemetery 
that grey morning in April, 1923. 

The small lads who shivered there 
in that weird dawn, will they ever for- 
get the spell of the creeping grey mists, 
the time-greyed old tombs, the dew- 
greyed grass, and the wraithy Spanish 
moss that hung in wavering, ghost-like 
festoons from every gnarled old limb? 
Hardly a whisper was heard in the lit- 
tle circle that was usually roaring with 
fun and boyish boast. 

Boyish boast — that was why they 
were there! It had all started yester- 
day in the square at recess, when some 
of the crowd were discussing the excit- 
ing new book, on duelling in Savannah. 

“Those were days when fighting was 
a gentleman’s game!” 

The little knot of boys at the monu- 
ment stared in astonishment at the 
speaker, a stripling of possibly sixteen, 
wearing, as they all were, his first “long 
ones,” which hung loosely on his gan- 
gling legs, even as the coat hung on his 
thin shoulders. 

“Why, then,” Ralph continued, 
spurred on by his unusual attention, 


“then a man could treat an insult as a 
gentleman would, — not like a butcher’s 
boy!” 

“Shucks,” cut in Tom Daley, “I’ll 
bet you wouldn’t fight, — not even with a 
sword as long,” — he paused, searching 
for a just simile — ” why, as long as 
your grandad’s! Shucks!” 

Having thus expressed the sentiments 
of the whole crowd, Tom half-turned 
away, but Ralph’s long fingers touched 
his shoulder and the lad’s eyes blazed. 

“You’d not dare say that, were these 
the days of duelling,” he gasped. 

“Well, why aren’t they now, sissy? 
Why not? Easy — you’d be a-scairt to 
even get up before day, that’s why!” 

The tormentor was cut short by the 
simultaneous smack of Ralph’s hand on 
his cheek and the shrill blast of the 
principal’s whistle, calling them in to 
lessons. 

“Tomorrow — dawn — the Colonial — ” 
called Tom, as they raced up the steps 
to high school. “No mama’s boy can 
slap me and get away with it!” 


So here they were, hardly awake 
enough to realize what this spectacle 
might be — only knowing that here was 
a rare sport indeed, — Ralph Leonard, 
the proverbial sissy of the crowd, given 
to reading indoors while the rest rough 
and tumbled it in the shady old squares, 
going to dancing classes without a mur- 
mur, — even enjoying it! — this boy pit- 
ted against Tom, all boy, almost, in 
older eyes, inclined to bullying a little. 

( Continued on page 36.) 
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3Uoo6roto QUilson 

By Eunice Thomson, ’25. 

Today — a note of sorrow in 
The SQft winds blowing, 

A bit of sadness in the sun 
Far westward going ; — 

The nations of the whole earth like 
A lost sheep crying , . 

And o'er our land the stars and stripes 
At half-mast flying . 

He thought he lived to see the flame 
Of his endeavor , — 

The dearest longing of his heart , 

Die doiyn forever. 

He did not see, as we have seen. 

The gleam that flashes — 

The spark of all the future's hopes 
Within the ashes! 
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Review of Southern Literary Magazine 

By Margaret Richards, ’24. 


The Southern Literary 
Magazine, which is no long- 
er an infant, but a full- 
fledged, growing number in 
the periodical world is here 
to stay. Unlike the hun- 
dreds of failures that have 
followed other such ventures, 
the Southern magazine will 
be permanent, because it is 
on firm financial footing, 
because it has a competent, 
conscientious staff, and 
above all a sincere and earn- 
est purpose — to fill a def- 
inite need for a literary pub- 
lication in the South. 

Anyone who knows Mr. 

Henry E. Harman, the 
founder and former publish- 
er, knows that the magazine 
will be a living, vital force 
in the Southern field of lit- 
erature. Dominated by a 
sincere, honest and burning 
purpose to create a publication worthy 
of local talent, he has pledged not only 
his influence and support, but almost 
his very life, because due to the strain 
and effort of establishing the magazine 
last summer, Mr. Harman’s health 
failed. He has been forced to transfer 
the work of publishing to a Nashville 
house. 

Reading the Southern Literary Maga- 
zine is like meeting beloved friends in 
a strange country. It is a decided re- 
lief and pleasure to turn from the horde 
of current and political and fictional 
publications of the day to a Southern 


Literary Magazine which 
faithfully embodies all that 
the name implies. One can 
wander at leisure through 
pages filled with familiar 
names; one can find a re- 
awakening of the love for 
the South’s luxuriant beauty 
of Nature, and can experi- 
ence the delight of coming 
upon well-learned lines of a 
favorite poet that never 
grow old, but are clothed 
with new meaning and vision 
with each reading. 

The poetry of the new 
magazine capably voices the 
spirit of the South — the love 
and beauty of Nature, the 
tenderness toward humanity, 
tribute and adoration to 
God, and a challenge to the 
generation that follows. 
There is a rhythm and a rol- 
licking lilt to some of the 
poems that is only achieved by writers 
below the Mason and Dixon line, and 
again there is the quietness and majesty J 
and love that is poured forth from the 
passionate soul of a Southern poet. 

Although the magazine cherishes the 
traditions and ideals of the old South, 
its outlook is broad and far-seeing. 1® 
one issue there is a strikingly modem 
argument in favor of journalism as * 
college subject, written by Calvin I- 
Ryan, A. M., Ed. M., who is director of 
Journalism department at Iowa W* 
leyan College. He declares that new* 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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The Most Effective Means of Obtaining 
World Peace 

By Isabella Deas Harris, ’26. 


EACE is a spirit, not a 
state. It comprises not 
merely the absence of war, 
but the presence of inter- 
national trust. Two thousand years 
ago, the angels connected “peace on 
earth” with “good will toward men;” 1 
in the next generation, Paul wrote that 
the “kingdom of God is . . . peace.” 2 
Whatever characteristics peace may pos- 
sess, its fundamental property is a 
spiritual and universal feeling of good 
will, fellowship, and sympathy. It is the 
five pointed star of human relation- 
ships: political, economic, social, edu- 
cational, and religious. 

The attainment of peace is not de- 
pendent on any one of those methods, 
but on a union of all of them. Political 
methods of furthering peace are equal 
and open relations among countries, 
exact enforcement of national law, and 
encouragement of world federations. 
Peace may be advanced by the economic 
world in the cancellation of the World 
War debts, the payment of reparations 
by Germany, the conservation of re- 
sources, the lowering of international 
tariffs, and the application of science 
to industry rather than to war making 
implements. Education would help to 
bring about peace if it changed the 
methods of teaching history, reduced 

‘Luke 2:14. 

‘Roman* 14:17. 

* Campus Forum, “Misunderstanding:,’' Dec., 



illiteracy, and sponsored friendships 
among students of all nations. Reform 
in social standards, including the sub- 
stitution of an aristocarcy of ability for 
an aristocracy of wealth would aid ma- 
terially the coming of peace. Religion 
could be a powerful factor in the estab- 
lishment of peace if all denominations 
would work together for the spreading 
of the gospel and if Christian nations 
would live as well as teach their reli- 
gion. The combined power of all these 
forces would obtain the much desired 
peace. 

Political methods of bringing about 
peace are equal and open relations 
among countries attained by the banish- 
ment of secret diplomacy and of terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

“The world still lives under 
the shadow of that same 
misunderstanding that killed the Car- 
penter,”* * 

wrote Fannie Belle Outler. Misunder- 
standing and insincerity provoke war 
between two nations almost as readily 
as two human beings. When all deal- 
ings are open, nations will be more par- 
ticular about trespassing on the rights 
of others. All treaties should be pub- 
lished, all congresses or peace-making 
bodies open to an uncensored press, 
and all diplomats chosen for their hon- 
esty as much as for their tact. Just as 
important as open relationship is an 
equal status for all countries. Not the 
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use but the abuse of political power 
destroys peace. The violation of Bel- 
gium, which seemed such a little offense 
to Germany, inflamed the world. Then, 
too, when Germany forced her own 
education and customs upon Schleswig- 
Holstein, she was laying the foundation 
of hate which was to undermine her 
power. On the contrary, the treatment 
which England has accorded to Canada 
since the American Revolution has won 
for her the love and loyalty of Cana- 
dian subjects. Larger nations should 
not be allowed to trespass on smaller 
countries; for invasion of that kind en- 
genders hate. Nor should they be per- 
mitted to make secret treaties. Polit- 
ical relations should be equal and open. 

Yet how are equal and open relations 
to be enforced? One method of en- 
forcement is 9trict observance of na- 
tional laws. A people which respects 
its own national authority is ready to 
obey international authority. Just as 
the United States cannot expect for- 
eign nations to be eager to observe the 
prohibition amendment when her own 
citizens violate it, so can the world not 
expect to have peace as a whole until 
each nation learns to keep her own 
rules. Law abiding national citizens 
are good timber for law abiding world 
citizens. 

Another method of enforcement is 
the encouragement of world federations. 
One fault that has been found with the 
League of Nations is that it is a fed- 
eration not of world pow r ers but of 
world victors. Even with this disad- 
vantage, the League has accomplished 
much good in settling the Upper Sile- 
sian difficulty, soothing the Greco-Ital- 
ian clash, and financing Austria. It is 


the duty of the United States, as a prom- 
inent nation interested in world peace, 
to join at least the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and give her 
hearty support to the League of Na- 
tions. If the ideals of Woodrow Wil- 
son and Robert Cecil are not to be 
abandoned, the League must be given 
a fair trial as a war preventive. 

Political methods of obtaining peace, 
however, are not sufficient to insure tran- 
quillity. They must be strengthened by 
economic security. 

One way to attain economic security 
is to have the United States cancel the 
European debts. Although England 
has promised to pay, her people are 
impoverished by high taxes due to na- 
tional debt and by unemployment. 
France, Belgium, and Italy are waiting 
for the payment of the reparations. A 
mutual cancellation of all debts among 
the Allies would give Europe a sound 
basis for reconstruction. 

Another way to obtain economic se- 
curity is to insist on the payment of 
German reparations. Until the devas- 
tated regions in France and Belgium 
are built up by the same power that de- 
stroyed them, European nations will 
not forget the war. The long period in 
which Germany will have to make 
reparations may bring economic discom- 
fort to the world in that German mar- 
kets would be almost closed to other 
^nations; but that period would not be 
half so trying as the centuries to fol- 
low if Germany escapes the payment. 
German reparations must be paid in 
order to insure the economic security of 
the world. 

Although present peace may be se- 
( Continued on page 52.) 
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Roses in The Desert 

By Member of Class of ’25. 


T was mid-afternoon of an 
October Sunday, and in the 
living room of the little 
parsonage crackled the 
i fire. Jean was sitting be- 
fore it in the little blue rocker that was 
just the right height above the floor to 
allow her feet to rest on the red-rose 
parsonage rug, and her chin was prop- 
ped in her hands. 

This was one day in a hundred for 
her! It was the time of the year when 
Brother Williams made his annual visit 
in behalf of the church’s Orphans’ 
Home, and tilting back his chair in the 
living room after his appeal of the 
morning, blew comfortable rings of 
smoke at the ceiling and related all the 
“preacher gossip” of the fifty-four 
churches he had previously visited. 

Mother sat in her armchair opposite 
and picked out nuts for the salad they 
would have for supper in honor of the 
guest, and father forgot that this year 
had been the hardest in all the history 
of his ministry and slapped his knee 
and laughed at Brother Williams’ jokes 
as if he were a boy again. Jim and 
Polly, in gloriously dirty rompers in 
the kitchen, poured grape juice from 
the individual communion cups into 
two big glasses, and quarreled over the 
first-story tray that had not been used 
at all. Betty, who was twelve, ran up- 
stairs to rescue her diary from her tor- 
menting twin brother, but wild horses 
could not have dragged Jean from the 
fire. 


She loved to hear of the Jones Circuit 
preacher who bought a car in spite of 
the protest from his flock that it was a 
piece of rank extravagance. She lis- 
tened breathlessly to the story of the 
Meriwether church’s heated quarrel 
over the violinist who sold his time to 
dances on week nights and to the church 
on the Sabbath. It was just as if a 
traveler had dropped into the tent of a 
desert and brought them news of the 
outside world! 

And Barton was strangely like a des- 
ert! Jean had heard her father say so 
once after an apparently ineffective re- 
vival. 

“In all my three years here, Nell,” 
he had sighed wearily, “I do not be- 
lieve I have really touched one single 
life. It is like trying to grow roses in a 
desert.” 

Brother Williams stuffed more of 
father’s tobacco into his brown pipe, 
and settled further back in his chair. 

“There’ll be a good many moves this 
year,” he announced. “Four presiding 
elders and nearly half the stationary 
preachers are finishing their four years. 
How do you think Dan Melton would 
fit in at Carlisle, Bob?” 

Jean unconsciously pulled the little 
blue rocker closer. This was to be a 
bold trespassing into the realm of 
“what might be” — this was the nearest 
approach to betting in all preacherdom ! 

“And I’ll tell you what I consider the 
surest thing in the Bishop’s mind this 
year,” Brother Williams continued, 
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“you will take Cutter’s place as elder 
of the Morris district.” 

Father did not say a word. Father 
never said a word about his appoint- 
ments. To him, they were manifesta- 
tions of the will of the Almighty, and 
the Bishop with the presiding elders 
were merely the means of making 
known this will. But Jean knew that 
it would be more than pleasing to father 
if the Almighty should decide to move 
them this year — and as for Jean her- 
self, she felt a thrill run down to the 
tips of her toes as she thought of it! 

Another move! The jolly confusion 
of books and china during packing 
time! The business of deciding what 
to take and what to leave! Of being 
excused at recess time on the last day at 
school, and of wondering if the new 
home would have enough bed rooms 
and a stove that would cook biscuit on 
the bottom! It would mean, of course, 
hours of study and worry on the half 
of her school work in which the new 
school had progressed more rapidly 
than the old, but that would be made 
equal by the other half, in which Jean 
would have to wait for the grade to 
catch up with her. 

Another move! Jean did not even 
protest when mother suggested setting 
the table, so deep was she in imagining 
a flower garden around the new house, 
and a parlor rug that did not bear the 
picture of a recumbent dog in a bed of 
red roses. 

On Monday, six weeks later, father 
went to conference. Just before he 
left, Jean had heard him say to mother 
as he packed his thirteen -year-old 
“preacher coat” in his suitcase: 


“Nell, we must not be surprised if 
Judge Beacon asks for my removal this 
year.” 

“Removal ! ” mother had cried in hor- 
ror. “What will the Bishop think, 
Bob?” 

“I do not know. That is not the main 
thing, anyhow, though I will try to find 
a few minutes to talk to him, and to ex- 
• plain my side of the question. Prob- 
ably Thursday afternoon in the fifteen- 
minute session before the appointments 
are read I will be able to see him/ 
Jean tried to keep silent on the sub- 
ject of the move, and succeeded admir- 
ably until the second day before father 
was to return. Then Judge Beacon, 
who, in Jean’s mind, represented the 
dryest spot in the desert, and who reg- 
ularly suggested to the Board of Stew- 
ards that they cut expenses by reducing 
the preacher’s salary, met her as she 
went to school. 

“Well, child,” he began, “I suppose 
your pa will be coming back tomorrow 
from conference?” 

Then something inside of Jean, prob- 
ably the remnant of the temper her 
grandfather Baker had been noted for 
before he entered the ministry, swelled 
up, and her eyes blazed at the most in- 
fluential man in her father’s church. 

“No, he’s notl” she shouted, not at 
all in the manner of a minister’s daugh- 
ter, who, as everyone knows, should be 
a model for all the other little children 
in the world. “He’s coming back to 
pack up! We are going to move, and 
we’re glad! We’re all of us glad that 
father can go where he won’t have to 
grow roses in a desert!” 

Jean was not at all sure that she 
understood the exact connection be* 
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tween her father’s appointments and 
rose-growing, but he had seemed to see 
it, and so did Judge Beacon, for he 
snapped his lips together in an angry 
“Humph!” and walked away without a 
word. 

On the afternoon before appoint- 
ments, Jean remembered that father 
was to see the Bishop and tell him all 
about everything. Then no one would 
blame father when the Judge asked for 
them to be moved. 

“I hope he will let them know what 
an old sneak Judge Beacon is!” thought 
the Grandfather Baker in her, but she 
knew well that father wouldn’t. 

She wandered restlessly from the 
front door to the back, and reached the 
front, after one of these trips, just in 
time to meet the little uniformed boy 
who handed her a yellow envelope. It 
was for mother, and merely announced, 
“Cannot meet Bishop today. Am at 
hospital with young Beacon who was 
hurt in wreck on way to conference. — 
Bob.” 

Jean’s first impression was one of 
anger that father should miss his chance 
of explaining, but mother seemed al- 
most happy. She stopped Jean’s dec- 
laration of “Served him right ! Mother, 
do you think he was going to tell them 
the Judge wanted father moved?” and 
*ould not talk about it. 


On Friday night, when appointments 
*ere read at the South Georgia confer- 
ence, when all the “big dogs” shifted 
from their large city churches to larger 
ones, and the “little dogs” exchanged 
their hardships of the previous year for 
hardships in a different form, the Bar- 


ton preacher’s family haunted the tele- 
phone in the hall. 

At eight o’clock the door-bell rang. 
Mother laid down her sewing and went 
to answer it. Judge Beacon stood there, 
a giant sack flung over his shoulders, 
and all Barton at his heels. Mother 
was too astonished to speak, she only 
stared and held the door open. The 
Judge dropped the sack on the hall 
floor, and the thump startled Jean in 
the dining-room door-way. — Potatoes! 

Mrs. Beacon pushed her way past her 
husband and laid two dominique hens 
with their feet tied together, upon the 
sack of potatoes. Old Mr. Dickson, 
who owned Barton’s one grocery store, 
plumped three home-cured hams down 
beside the chickens. And one by one, 
the group filed in and placed their of- 
ferings silently upon the altar of the 
potato sack — six pounds of butter, can- 
ned beans, tomatoes, onions, bags of 
flour, a potted maiden hair fern, a 
bushel of turnips, preserves galore, a 
pound cake, a book stand, two chairs. 

The Judge cleared his throat. 

“We brought you these few things,” 
he said, with a shy glance to include the 
children peeping wide-eyed from around 
the dining room door. “We — we hate 
to be losing our preacher this year.” 

“Amen!” This was all Mr. Calder, 
chairman of the Board of Stewards, 
could think of to add. But Mrs. Pratt 
knew how to express the feelings she 
had. 

“There’s not been one person in 
the church, Mrs. Daniel,” she said, “but 
what loved our preacher same as if he 
was one of the family. Though good- 
ness knows, he has had small chance to 
{Continued on page 56 .) 
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My Idea of Happiness 

By Isabella Deas Harris, 1926 . 



My idea of happiness 
Is a home — 

Where firelight pervades the gloom 
Of all the shadows through the room 
And friendly , cushioned rockers loom 
Where darkness ever glides , 

Cavorts and prances , hides . 

For firelight abides . 

With those I love. 


My idea of happiness 
Is a hearth — 

All cleanly swept , but not too clean 
To keep away the ruddy sheen 
As giddy ashes flaming lean 
And drop unto the stone , 

While coals their burden drone 
With drowsy chanting tone 
Near those I love. 


My idea of happiness 
Is a heart — 

Which , forced to wander , ever turns 
Its fondest hopes toward home , where 
burns 

The sacred fire of love , and yearns , 

To travel evry night , 

When shadows dim the light 
And fire coals are bright , 

To those 1 love . 
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A Cuban Romance 


Pink wistful clouds 
hung in an evening sky. 

In the west, a mass of 
burning yellow, where 
the sun had been, cool- 
ed itself in the waters 
of the Gulf. Playful 
breezes, skipping over 
that vast body of blue, 
flew into the city of 
tinted buildings and 
over the flat Cuban 
roofs until, discovering 
a black-headed girl with soft brown 
eyes, they stopped to toy with the 
bobbed curls. The head with the 
bobbed curls was tilted downward to- 
wards a small white poodle. Said 
poodle was sitting on the low wall of 
the roof by his mistress, trying to look 
wise, and returning her caresses. 

“Just think, Motica,” said the Span- 
ish voice, “I’m sixteen years old and 
have never had but one sweetheart.” 

Just the day before, the girl had 
been discussing the subject of sweet- 
hearts with her chum. They had agreed 
that they loved their “novios” dearly. 

“But they are so hard on you,” the 
girl had said, “They don’t want you to 
go anywhere or do anything. But, of 
course that is because they love you and 
are jealous.” 

“Remember what a good time we used 
to have in the park?” asked the chum. 
“And we used to go to the movies every 
week! How innocent and happy w r e 
used to be when we were children!” 

“But all that is changed now. When 
you get to be a senorita, father wants 


you to stay at home. 
Then when you get a 
‘novio,’ he is ten times 
worse. ‘Novios’ don’t 
ever want you to go 
anywhere.” 

“But we have them,” 
said the chum. “Why 
just suppose Pablo were 
to break up with you! 
Why you know you 
couldn’t stand it! It 
would be terrible!” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Then seeing her 
companion’s horrified expression, she 
laughed and said, “Oh, of course I was 
only joking, silly. You know I couldn’t 
get along without Pablo. Did you 
know we had some new neighbors? 
Americans, I think.” 

“No. What are they like? Wear 
panama hats and huge flat-heeled shoes, 
I suppose?” 

“Well, really, I don’t know much 
about them. I have seen the boy pass 
here once or twice and that’s about all.” 

“Dou you know,” said the chum, “you 
may talk about our “novios” all you 
please, but I think it is terrible the way 
an American girl will trot all over the 
city and at all times of night with a 
man.” 


The girl wondered about the Amer- 
ican boys as she sat on the roof with 
Motica. The American was so tall and 
good-looking. Motica suddenly prick- 
ed up his ears, looked important, and 
let forth a shrill yap. The girl looked 
up and saw on the neighboring roof, 


By Kathleen Bardwell, ’24. 
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separated from the one she was on only 
by a low wall, the American. He was 
looking down into the street. The girl 
noticed again how tall he was and how 
broad-shouldered and athletic looking. 
Then he turned and saw the girl, not a 
very tall girl but slender, with soft 
brown eyes and red lips. He started 
toward her and she looked off in em- 
barrassment, not having realized that 
she had been looking at him so in- 
tently. 

“Good-afternoon, senorita,” said the 
boy in fairly good Spanish. “Does 
your dog bite?” 

The girl smiled a bit shyly. “Oh, no, 
he only barks.” 

“Well, that is a relief,” said the boy 
as he looked down at the tiny dog.” He 
is so big I was really afraid of him.” 

The girl laughed a nervous musical 
little laugh. 

“He is really very friendly,” she said. 
“Motica, sit up and meet the Amer- 
ican.” Whereupon, the poodle sat upon 
its hind legs. 

“Very pleased to know you, Motica. 
My name is Bill Thornton.” Where- 
upon Motica barked again. 

“He is telling you his name and 
where he lives,” laughed the girl. “See! 
he is very polite.” 

“I suppose you live here?” asked the 
boy. 

“Yes, and you have just moved in 
next door?” 

“Just so. Then we will be neighbors. 

I am awfully glad you can understand 
my Spanish. Maybe I won’t be so lone- 
some after all.” 

“Oh, you speak very well,” said the 
girl. “And, now it is getting dark, I 
had better go indoors. Come, Motica.” 


“You have not told me your name.” 

“Carmen,” she said and started down 
the steps leading off the roof. 

“Sweet-looking kid; really pretty,” 
said Bill to himself, and thought no 
more about her. 

“I do believe he is the very hand- 
somest man I have ever seen!” thought 
the girl — and continued to think about 
him that night and all the next day. 

It was the girl’s custom to go up on 
the roof often in the late afternoon. She 
liked the cool breezes which did not 
find their way so easily into the house, 
and to watch the people in the street 
below. 

It so happened that Bill, recently 
from the States and knowing but few 
people in that Cuban city, liked to go 
up on the roof, because it was cool and 
because he had nothing else in partic- 
ular to do at that hour of the evening. 

And so, as a natural result, Carmen 
and Bill met very often on the roof. 
How the girl looked forward to those 
brief evening periods between sunset 
time and the first night shadows! To 
say that she thought of him more and 
more often would not be true; but to 
say that she thought of him all the time 
would be almost literally true. She did 
not mention these meetings to Pablo. 
He would be jealous and forbid her 
going to the roof again. Poor Pablo! 
She had almost forgotten him. 

One evening the boy asked her to go 
riding. “I have just bought a car,” he 
said. “How about trying it out with 
me tomorrow night?” 

The girl’s happiness was full. 

The next evening, dressed in her best, 
and mother, and little sister and brother 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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A Leap Tear Dilemma 

By Frances Horner, 1927 . 


“A penny for your thoughts , my dear,” 
A sweet young mcdd was asked , 
Wherefore the maid did shed a tear 
And voiced she felt downcast . 


“ A letter l received ” she said , 

‘ From one I thought loved me. 

But now / feel myself afraid 
For we two disagree” 

Pray tell me then your trouble, lass. 
That I may lend a hand” 

‘'Oh, dear, it is no use, alas. 

To read the mind of man. 

“This letter of which I did speak 
Did say in language clear 
lou must not longer be so meek 
1 ou know this is Leap Year .” 

She had despaired, but courting hope 
Her head she still held high, 

The letter she did ope 
With anger in her eye. 


“Til fix him yet, he thinks Tm slow, 
Til play him at his game. 

He’ll find how much he doesn’t know 
And that Tm not so tame.” 

So hastily the maiden penned 
This letter quite naive, 

“My answer, Jimmy, please attend 
For you are quite deceived. 

“ A Leap Year comes but once in four 
So three are left to you. 

Good fortune strikes but once the door 
Now what you gonna’ do? 

“Tve gone with you for three long years 
While waiting for the word. 

But all Tve heard were qualms and fears 
Say, you sure are some bird.” 
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LOFE 

By Carrie Lou Allgood, ’ 26 . 


“Now, Dolly, don’t you move ’til 1 
get back.” 

The dainty six-year-old mother turn- 
ed, her hands full of neatly made sand- 
cakes, and pointed one little finger at 
the rosy faced doll whom she was leav- 
ing to guard the sunny playhouse. 

An old broken stove stood propped 
against the sunny side of the Davis 
house. Near by a small plank sup- 
ported by four sticks served as the table. 
Dolly, sitting stiffly in her red chair 
was to watch over the house until the 
little mother returned. 

Dolly had been a Christmas gift to 
Helen from Jack, the little boy across 
the street. Helen loved Dolly better 
than her large, sleepy-eyed doll, her 
miniature piano, or any of her other 
Christmas gifts. The only thing Helen 
disliked was that her Uncle Dewey, 
whom she worshiped, referred to Dolly 
as “the doll that Helen’s sweetheart 
gave her.” Helen did not like to be 
teased and since Christmas she had 
been shy around Uncle Dewey. 

“Dolly,” Helen began, returning and 
placing the sandcakes on the small 
table, “I have the biggest secret to tell 
you. You must never tell Mother 
Davis nor Uncle Dewey. That’s right, 
cross your heart — I know you’ll never 
tell.” 

Helen smoothed her fluted little skirt 
over her knees, put her elbows on her 
lap, and pressed her chin down between 


her upturned palms, studied a minute, 
then began: 

“I w r ant to give Jack that bootiful, 
round valentine down town in the win- 
dow. It has pretty, white lace around 
a red heart and a smilin’ little girl on 
it. At the bottom it says, 

‘Although I’m little, timid too, 

It’s very plain that I love you.’ 

But it costs twenty-five whole cents and 
I can’t get a penny out of my Christmas 
savings bank ’til ’way after my birf-day. 
Dolly, can’t you t’ink of some way for 
me to get twenty-five cents?” 

Helen’s mother bought Helen toys 
that she wanted, but when she gave her 
money to spend she always asked her 
what she was going to buy. And Helen 
shrank from telling her mother that she 
wanted to buy the valentine for Jack. 

“Hel — en — n,” an insistant call came 
from Mrs. Davis’ living room. Helen 
hastened away. 

At that very minute, the ruddy, kid- 
dish seven-year-old who had given Helen 
the doll, was reaching up to the table in 
his mother’s kitchen helping his sisters 
crack nuts for their candy. 

“Are you going to give me that pink 
box you got yesterday to put Helen’s 
candy, in?” 

“Yep, if you will hurry and finish 
those nuts,” responded Florence, his big 
sister. 

“Oh-e-e, Jack’s got a sweetheart,” 
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chimed two shrill little voices from un- 
der the table. 

“No, not sweetheart, friend.” Father, 
who with smiling face and sparkling 
eyes, had just entered the room contin- 
ued: “Helen is a sweet little girl and 
Jack is fortunate in having her for a 
friend.” 

Two days later Helen with only a 
cheery face visible from her red cloak 
hurried over to her grandmother’s 
house, tightly clutching Dolly. Jack 
was playing with his wagon in the walk. 
The little girl was very excited. Under 
her breath she was saying, 

“Although I’m little, timid too, 

It’s very plain that I love you,” 
and wondering at the same time how 
she was going to get Jack’s valentine. 

“HEY, Jack,” was all she said aloud, 
as she sped up the steps. How she 
wished Uncle Dewey were not on the 
porch! He would tease her ’bout hav- 
ing a sweetheart if she stopped to play. 

Uncle Dewey soon grew tired of the 
porch, however, and went into the 
house. Helen raced out to give dolly 
a ride in Jack’s new wagon. They car- 
ried her to the playhouse under the 
barren peach tree, then to see the biggest 
man in the world in Florence’s make- 
believe circus at the back of the house. 

“Won’t you come here a minute?” 
Uncle Dewey’s voice rose above the 
noise of the rapidly revolving wheels. 

Helen blushed a bit, and went slowly 
into the house. Uncle Dewey raised her 
to his shoulders with a twinkle in his 
eye. Helen hardly knew whether he 
was going to tease or pet her. 

He whispered something into her 
ear, pulled a shining quarter from his 
pocket and showed her. 


“I’ll give you this if you will.” 

Helen hid her face against his neck 
for one long minute. Then she raised 
up suddenly. A quarter would buy the 
red valentine. She jumped from his 
arms, scampered across the walk to 
where Jack was leaning over the wagon. 

Two chubby little arms clutched sud- 
denly around the little boy’s neck, two 
pairs of lips met, and Uncle Dewey, 
standing on the porch with his hands in 
his pockets, heard a low “smack.” 
Helen dropped her arms, drew slightly 
back. Her eyes scarcely met Jack’s as 
he raised up. A chill of chagrin seized 
each child. Limbs grew weak, heads 
were lowered. Helen twisted the belt of 
her coat, Jack turned around and with 
his toe turned a little clod of dirt over 
and over. 

After a long moment, Helen ran to 
Uncle Dewey, and Jack, with both hands 
in his pockets and with a dazzled ex- 
pression on his face, walked across the 
lawn to his home. The doll and wagon, 
forgotten, were left alone in the walk. 

* * * * * 

The next day in the playhouse with 
Dolly, Helen murmured as she brushed 
off the doll’s table, 

“Although I’m little, timid too, 

It’s very plain that I love you.” 

She whirled around on her heel so as 
to face Dolly, rammed her hand into 
the small tight apron pocket, and pull- 
ed out a shining coin. 

“Here’s the quarter, Dolly dear, 
we’re going to go down town this very 
morning and get the valentine. And,” 
she added contemplatively, “I don’t 
much care if they do t’ink I’ve got a 
sweetheart.” 
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Alumnae Notes 


Greater Wesleyan ! 

That is the cry which 
is raised on the stage 
of the chapel, which 
reverberates through 
our historic halls, 
which breaks from the 
confines of ;our naT- 
row campus, and goes 
forth to gladden the 
hearts of Wesleyan 
alumnae everywhere. 

We are dreaming of 
it, not as a dream, but as a reality. 
Strong impetus was given to the cam- 
paign of expansion in a chapel service 
in the early part of January. Plans for 
Greater Wesleyan were outlined by Mr. 
0. A. Park, who is national chairman 
of the Greater Wesleyan campaign. 
Inspiring addresses were made by four 
distinguished Wesleyan graduates. Mrs. 
W. N. Ainsworth, president of the 
Alumnae Association, talked on Wes- 
leyan and the church. Mrs. Walter 
Lamar, one of the vice-Presidents of the 
Association, spoke of the relation be- 
tween Wesleyan and Macon. Mrs. W. 
D. Anderson, treasurer, spoke for Wes- 
leyan alumnae, declaring that no col- 
lege can rise above its alumnae. Mrs. 
Walter Grace showed the relation be- 
tween school activities and citizenship. 
These addresses by such representative 
women are strong evidence that the 
alumnae are backing Greater Wesleyan. 


The most important meeting ever 
held by the Alumnae Association of 
Wesleyan College was the luncheon at 


the Hotel Dempsey, 
Macon, February 16, 
when plans for the 
million dollar cam- 
paign were discussed. 
The meeting was called 
by Mr. Orville A. 
Park, national chair- 
man. 

Delegates were 
chosen from every 
county in Georgia in 
which there are alum- 
nae. The number of these counties 

reaches the hundred mark. The total 

number of Wesleyan alumnae is ap- 

proximately 1,000. In the Macon dis- 
trict there are 332. 

Speaking of the campaign, Dr. Quil- 
lian said, “Wesleyan looks to her daugh- 
ters for their most loyal support in this 
campaign, and with their co-operation, 
it will be possible to secure the money 
needed for the construction of the new 
plant at Rivoli.” 

Under the direction of the Greater 
Wesleyan campaign agents, and Mrs. 
Julia McCain, alumnae secretary, the 
records of the alumnae have been made 
more complete than ever before in the 
history of the college. Great difficul- 
ties have been encountered in tracing the 
graduates, but the records show that 
there are two thousand three hundred 
living graduates and former students 
whose addresses are known. The great 
task of completing the records will be 
made much easier if former Wesleyan 
students will co-operate with the alum- 
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nae secretary. If you have any infor- 
mation of any kind, photographs, snap- 
shots, programs, of memory books the 
alumnae office will be glad to receive 
them. 

* « « * * 

Mr. 0. L. Allanson, secretary of the 
national association of Alumni secre- 
taries has extended a cordial invitation 
to Wesleyan to be represented at the 
next conference of the association, 
which will be held at the University of 
\ irginia. This will be the eleventh an- 
nual conference of the association. 
Only one has ever before been held in 
the South. The association of alumnae 
secretaries has been merged into the 
association of Alumni secretaries, which 
was formerly composed only of men. 
At the last conference, representatives 
from thirty women’s colleges were pres- 
ent. Because of Wesleyan’s history, and 
her distinction as the oldest chartered 
college for women, letters from the na- 
tional office of the association have been 
very urgent in their requests that Wes- 
leyan be represented at the coming con- 
ference. 


One of Wesleyan’s daughters whose 
name has its place in the list of the 
famous, returned on January 8 to give 
a concert at her Alma Mater. Mrs. 
Julia Heide Floyd is her name. With 
Mrs. Floyd, who is a soprano, came 
Mrs. Addie Mae Jackson, a pianist. 
During the last season these two ap- 
peared with notable success before New 
^ ork audiences. They have appeared 
in many other large cities, in all of 
which they have met with enthusiastic 
praise. Wesleyan may well be proud 
of this daughter. 


Mrs. Floyd, who took the M. B. de- 
gree at Wesleyan in 1908, in a recent 
letter to the alumnae office said: “It 
was such a real joy to be back at Wes- 
leyan once again, even though I was 
not one of the girls any longer. There 
was a feeling of sadness about it, for 
Wesleyan is very dear to my heart. 
May I wish for you all joy and happi- 
ness in this new year.” 


In her very first class, Wesleyan 
claims a famous woman. Mrs. Helen 
Plane, who entered Wesleyan the day 
it opened, is the originator of the Stone 
Mountain Memorial Plan. Her mother, 
a Mrs. Wimberly, nee Jones, was one of 
the founders of Wesleyan College. 
Mrs. Plane entered the college when 
she was very young. “I was such a 
child,” she said, “that the big hall 
frightened me terribly.” Her child- 
hood was spent in Macon. She is now 
ninety-four years old, and lives in At- 
lanta. She is a widow of a Confeder- 
ate colonel who was killed in action. 
On January 19, at the unveiling of the 
head of General Lee at Stone Mountain, 
Mrs. Plane was the central figure in the 
ceremony. She was dressed in a cos- 
tume of the sixties, and stood by Bor- 
glum, the sculptor. 


Concerning Wesleyan Missionaries. 

Miss Mozelle Tumlin, class of 1915, 
narrowly escaped losing her life in the 
great catastrophe in Japan. Imme- 
diately after landing in Japan, Miss 
Tumlin and her two fellow-missionaries, 
instead of stopping in Tokio, went to 
a summer resort about ninety miles 
from Tokio. They were there when the 
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earthquake occurred. In a letter home, 
Miss Tumlin spaks of her experiences. 

“We were so thankful for our escape, 
and so grieved for the thousands who 
were suffering, that there was little 
thought of personal losses, .... and 
our experiences made us realize more 
fully than ever before the perishable- 
ness of material things. With this real- 
ization came a deep longing for a 
greater possession of the imperishable 
values I am glad that our gov- 

ernment was so generous in its relief 
funds for suffering Japan. This evi- 
dence of a great Christian spirit on the 
part of America has made its impres- 
sion on the Japanese. Our church, too, 
showed its characteristic generous spirit 
in giving relief. We who sustain losses 
greatly appreciate the immediate relief 
rendered us.” .... 


One of Wesleyan’s greatest mission- 
aries, Miss Mary Culler White, has re- 
turned to us to study again at her Alma 
Mater. Since her graduation in 1893, 
Miss White has been a missionary to 
China. She is now studying journal- 
ism to help with her publicity work 
in the mission field. She expects to re- 
turn to China later in the year. 
***** 

All lovers of Wesleyan will be in- 
terested to learn of the marriage of 
Miss Esther Kim, class of 1922, to Mr. 
Raymond Herr of Seoul, Korea. While 
at Wesleyan Miss Kim took a vital part 
in all religious activities. Before her 
marriage she had been teaching among 
her own people in Korea. 


Miss Lola Liddell, class of 1915, is 
doing very efficient social work as sec- 


retary of Calvary Methodist Church of 
Atlanta. 


The death of Mrs. T. D. Ellis was the 
source of deepest regret to Wesleyan. 
She was the wife of Dr. T. D. Ellis, 
general secretary of the Board of 
Church Extension. Mrs. Ellis was the 
daughter of the Rev. F. A. Branch. She 
received her education at Wesleyan. 


Weddings. 

The call of the Cupid is loud and al- 
luring and his arrows are thinning the 
ranks of Wesleyan old maids. The wed- 
ding of Miss Louise Walters to Rev. 
H. J. Johnston took place on Decem- 
ber 26 at the home of the bride at Ella- 
ville, Ga. Miss Walters is a graduate 
of the class of ’22. The year following 
her graduation was spent in McRae, 
Ga., where she taught at the South Geor- 
gia College. This fall she was a mem- 
ber of the Ellaville High School fac- 
ulty. Mr. Johnston is an A. B. and A. 
M. graduate of Mercer University. He 
is now pastor of the Leslie Baptist 
Church. 


An event that comes close home to us 
at Wesleyan is the marriage of Miss 
Martha Clark of Macon, to Mr. Emmett 
Horne Baker. The wedding took place 
at nine o’clock on the morning of De- 
cember 15, at the home of the bride. 
Dr. Ernest Clark performed the cere- 
mony. Immediately after the wedding, 
the couple left for a trip to Florida and 
Cuba. They will make their home in 
Macon. 

After her graduation at Wesleyan in 
1920, Miss Clark studied at Peabody 
( Continued on page 40.) 
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The Catch-All 

LEAP YEAR LYRICS. 

By Mary K. Read. 


I 

There was a year, 

There was a maid, 

There was a man — 

O’er shy. 

There was a date, 

Courageous lass — 

And blushful lad. 

Oh my! 

II 

On a hill lived a lassie named Pringle, 
Who tired of her life being single. 
Said, “This leap year line 
At least is worth tryin’.” 

The rest is too sad for this jingle. 

* * * * « 

Advice to the Love-Lorn. 

Dear Catch-All: I never had a beau, 
and now that it is leap year I would 
like to try my hand at catching one. 
But one thing worries me. If I did get 
one, what would I do with him? 
Express reply to 

Anxious. 


If So, Why Not? 

If the short cut to writing out number 
is no., 

Why not likewise abbreviate lumber to 
lo.? 

Or by a slight exaggeration 

Of the right pronunciation, 

Anyone can see that plumber should be 
plo. 


There Are Some Young Ladies Who 
Have Never 

Kicked about dining hall grub. 

Counted the days from September 15 
to December 20, and from January 4, 
to March 27. 

Broken the most trivial of rules. 

Failed to study every lesson every 
day. 

Had that rule-ridden feeling. 

Dreaded an exam. 

Found out that teachers can be boot- 
licked. 

Learned the significance of the “Bell 
Curve.” 

Been to college. 


Wesley anized Willie Wordsworth. 
She dwelt upon the topmost floor. 
About five stories high, 

A girl, I thought, whom none would get, 
(For very few would try). 

I whistled up each night and morn; 

She scorned by kind advance. 

And gazed out on the housetops 
In a most disdainful trance. 

She lived remote — I could not tell 
What might her station be; 

But she a teacher was, — and O! 

The difference to me! 

— F. B. O. 


Dear Anxious. There’s just one best 
thing to do in a case like that. “6-7-8- 
9-10, I turned him loose again!” Next! 


— F. B. 0. 
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Exchange Department 

By Dorothy Thomas. 


The December issue 
of the Wofford Journal 
as a whole deserves ad- 
verse and complimen- 
tary criticism. The plan 
of the publication with 
every story, sketch, or 
essay followed by a 
poem is good ; but a few 
pen sketches would add 
much to the attractive- 
ness of the journal. 

Lack of an alumni department is the 
largest criticism to be made of the 
magazine. The addition of such would 
probably add greatly to the interest of 
the Wofford readers. The best feature 
of this issue, the poems, which are ex- 
ceptionally well written, include 
“Christmas Tidings,” and “The Sea.” 

As a whole the Wofford Journal is 
well balanced and above the average 
college publication. However there is 
still room for improvement by the ad- 
dition of articles covering other de- 
partments, which are not included in 
this issue. 

» « * * » 

In reading the first issue of the Cor- 
addi, an interested critic may easily see 
the possibilities of a splendid magazine 
in time to come. However, much im- 
provement should be made before its 
publishers are satisfied with their work. 

Of special literary interest in the first 
quarterly issue of the Coraddi for 1923- 
24, are the two essays, “The Boy 
Wordsworth,” and “Qualities That I 


Admire in Stevenson,” 
in which an insight into 
the real characters of 
these two writers^ ire 
given. However, most 
of the articles of this is- 
sue are too short and 
not of a large enough 
variety. The story, 
“April,” besides having 
a weak plot has several 
sentences ending with a preposition. 

All in all, this paper is not as good 
as it promises to be; but by more care 
and the addition of an exchange and 
catch-all department, the Coraddi has 
a chance to attain an important place 
among college publications. 


The stories and the attempt at play- 
writing in the Echo for October speak 
well for the magazine; but the poems 
are too few and too short for a publica- 
tion of this quality. 

“The Deadly Hour” and “The Hidden 
Face” are unusually interesting, though 
rather short for stories in a college 
magazine. The editorials, although 
well written, would be far more impres- 
sive if placed nearer the front of the 
paper since it is the purpose of the edi- 
tor to mould college opinion. Articles 
such as “Exchange Talks” elevate the 
Echo in the eyes of its readers. 

This publication as a whole is an 
average college magazine. Moreover 
the arrangement is not good, and ar- 
ticles such as “The Key Industries of 
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Brazil” are out of place in a college 
paper. 


The size of the issues of the Tech- 
nique for 1923-24 is unusually notice- 
able for a college paper published 
weekly. 

While the size of the Technique de- 
serves praise, the variety of news and 
the style in which it is written should 
be improved. Although about half of 
the space in these publications have 
been devoted to a good subject, athletics, 
a more varied selection of news would 
probably be better. The stories are 
not always written in true journalistic 
style as the features of many of the 
articles are not found in the lead. 

As a whole the Technique is above 
the average for a college paper; the 
business manager seems to be alert. 
However, more stress should be placed 
on journalistic style. 

Upon reading the Kentucky Wes- 
leyan for December 4, a reader will no- 
tice probably three things: the news of 
the college, the editorials, and the 


jokes. There is need for a greater va- 
riety of material. 

As to the journalistic stories, too 
many trite expressions are used and the 
time is too often made the feature of 
stories which contain more important 
information. The two editorials, “The 
New Student” and “A Mission,” are the 
best part of the magazine. The third 
feature, the jokes, takes too much valu- 
able space in the paper. 

As a last word to the editors of the 
Kentucky Wesleyan, a suggestion 
should be made to abolish so many 
jokes; to study journalistic style; and 
to add an exchange department. 


The Wesleyan acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following: The Georgia 
Cracker, The Panorama, The Blue 
Stockings, The Kentucky Wesleyan, 
Sparks Red and Black, The Yellow 
Jacket, The Pine Branch, The Tech- 
nique, The Tech High Rainbow, The 
Technician, The Wofford College Jour- 
nal, The Coraddi, The Mercer Cluster, 
The Emory Wheel, and The Orange 
and Green. 
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Exchange Jokes and Poems 


Getting Out a Paper. 

Getting out a paper is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, folks say we are 
silly. 

If we don’t folks say we are too se- 
rious. 

If we publish original matter, they 
say we lack variety. 

If we publish things from other 
papers they say we are too lazy to 
write. 

If we stay on the job we ought to be 
out rushing new9. 

If we are rushing news, we are not at- 
tending to news in our department. 

If we don’t print all contributions, 
we don’t show proper appreciation. 

If we do print all contributions, the 
paper is filled with junk. 

Like as not some fellow will say we 
swiped this from an exchange. So we 
did. 

— The Kentucky Wesleyan. 


An Ad Man’s Romance. 

On the shores of Mentholatum, 

By the sparkling Pluto Water, 

Lived the little Wrigley Chiclet. 

Eversharp was Big Ben’s daughter. 
She was loved by young Prince Albert, 
Son of Finchley and Victrola, 
Blessed with Gold Dust like the Can- 
dler s 

Of the clan of Coca-Cola. 

Past the Firestone strolled the lovers, 
Through the shredded Wheat they wan- 
dered ; 

“Darling little wax-sealed Chiclet, 
Were the fairy words of Albert, 

“No Pyrene can quence the fire, 

Nor can Bayer still the heart-ache, 
Through all Goodyears I’ll never tire 
Of my Saccharine Nabisco.” 

— The Georgia Cracker. 


* * « * * 

First pupil (putting up pictures) : “I 
can’t find a pin anywhere. Where do 
they all go, anyway?” 

Second pupil: “It’s hard to tell, be- 
cause they’re pointed in one direction 
and headed in another.” 

— The Pine Branch. 
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THE FAKE PROPOSAL. 

(Continued from page 6.) 
the window at her side — and at the 
feet of a young man on the porch. He 
picked it up and glanced at the win- 
dow just in time to see a figure slip 
away. Opening the missile rather won- 
deringly, he read: 

“Dear one, I suppose our grand- 
mothers would have fainted at such a 
thing, but in these modern times it is 
not amiss for a girl to speak her feel- 
ing — especialy so when the man just 
will not! So that is why I slip you this 
little note to tell you how I love you. 
If this secret finds an answering spark 
in you, Why — I know where a preacher 
lives. K. C.” 

Edmund blushed, blinked and read it 
over. Then he swallowed hard, took a 
deep breath and read it a third time. 
Was it possible that she, too, felt that 
way? Somehow he had known in his 
heart that she liked him. It was fifteen 
minutes later when he entered the 
house. 

Kathleen was rather puzzled that 
night, for every time she happened to 
see Edmund, he was gazing fixedly at 
her, but catching her eye, would flush 
and turn hastily away. As for him, he 
stood by watching her dance time and 
again with Dick Rogers, a handsome 
visitor. Little pangs of jealousy struck 
his heart, but then — didn’t he have the 
note? 


Dr. Crane was rather surprised when 
Edmund Kent presented himself at his 
office two days later. He hardly knew 
the chap, but he liked him for he was 
gentlemanly, earnest, and had a good 
business head. 


EYES EXAMINED 
PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 
GLASSES FITTED 
GLASSES REPAIRED 

W. N. Ainsworth, Jr., 0. D. 

0 ptometrist — 0 ptician 

366 Second Street 
Next Capitol Theater 


Sweaters 

Shaker-Knit 
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Hosiery 
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FLOURNOY & 
KERNAGHAN 

JEWELERS FOR 

WESLEYAN 

Agents: 

J. P. Stevens Engraving Co. 
Cherry Street Next Person’s 
Repairs Engraving 


We Are Foremost In Our Line 



W. B. KEILY, Optician 

“Maker of Fine Glasses” 

570 Cherry St. Macon, Ga. 


VISIT THE — 

Kenilworth 
Gift Shop 

-AT— 

WOOD - PEAVY’S 

GIFTS WORTHY OF YOUR 
PATRONAGE 


“Are you very busy, sir?” asked 
Edmund, turning his hat nervously 
round and round. 

“Why, no, come in and have a seat, 
Edmund. Glad to see you,” answered 
Dr. Crane, rising with great dignity and 
shaking hands. 

Edmund sat down, but rather on the 
edge of his chair. 

“Er — I know your time is valuable, 
sir, so I’ll try not to take any more of 
it than I have to,” began Edmund, and 
stopped to take a deep breath. 

“That’s all right. Glad to do any- 
thing I can for you. Something th‘ 
matter?” asked Dr. Crane puzzled. 

“No, sir. Yes, sir. Er— Well, you 
see, sir, it’s about Kathleen,” he finally 
blurted out. 

“Oh, Kathleen!” echoed Dr. Crane, 
stupified. 

“Yes, sir. You see, I — I think I am 
in love with her,” Edmund said, deep 
color mounting to his face. 

Dr. Crane was silent a minute. 

“Why, that’s nice,” he answered 
slowly, “but just what did you want me 
to do about it?” 

Edmund paused. He must not expose 
Kathleen to this dignified father of hers. 

“Well, I thought that I’d like to — 
that is, if you didn’t object, to marry 
her. Of course, I mean if she wants 
to,” he gulped as he mopped his brow 
with his handkerchief. 

“Why, I’m sure I don’t object if you 
are her choice. Of course she’s rather 
young to marry. But I didn’t know 
that you and Kathleen even went to- 
gether,” he said suddenly. 

“We — we haven’t yet. But we are. 
At least, if she’ll let me come,” Ed- 
mund answered. 
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“But aren’t you somewhat sudden 
with this thing?” inquired Dr. Crane. 

“Er — yes, sir, I guess I am. But 
well, I thought I had better see you first, 
because,” with a sudden burst of con- 
fidence, “I’m going to try to do it 
quickly.” 

Dr. Crane threw back his head and 
laughed. And when, ten minutes later, 
the two men parted, they were on the 
best of terms. Dr. Crane had promised 
not to mention the interview to Kath- 
leen. 

The next night there was a dance. 
Every one was weak with surprise when 
Edmund Kent came, shiningly arrayed 
in a new suit, and with a new master- 
fulness about him. He went to Kath- 
leen and asked for two dances. She 
was startled by the look in his eyes. 

“I don’t dance,” he said taking her 
arm at their first dance, “Let’s go and 
sit these out.” 

“All right,” she agreed brightly, and 
started talking very fast about any and 
everything. She hardly knew why. 

He looked at her quietly and inter- 
rupted her flow of talk with “I’m en- 
joying that immensely. But two dances 
are not very long, and this is not what 
I intended talking about.” 

“No? What then?” she asked. Her 
heart was beating fast as she gazed at 
this man, not Edmund Kent, the quiet, 
unobtrusive person that all had known, 
but a man, who knew what he wanted 
and intended getting it. 

“You know, Kathleen,” he murmured 
as he caught her hand. “About the 
note.” 

“Note?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear. Don’t pretend you don’t 
know. I didn’t think it was bold of you. 
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I admire you for it, for it gave me con- 
fidence to do what I wouldn’t have 
otherwise, and that is to tell you that I 
love you. See, here is the note. I 
saved it.” 

She took it slowly, and with eyes 
widening in amazement, read it. Then 
as the light dawned upon her, her 
cheeks burned. 

“Why, goodness!” she exclaimed, “I 
— I — Oh what you must have thought 
of me!” 

“I thought it was sweet!” he insisted. 

“But — but — I— Oh, don’t you see 
that I didn’t mean—” she stammered. 

He grew pale. “You mean that it 
was meant for someone else?” 

At the hurt look on his face, she knew 
that she could not tell him the truth. 
What must she do? She must have 
time to think! Why was her heart beat- 
ing so? Why did she not want to hurt 
him? 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, “not that. 
It was yours. But — 0 don’t you see 
that I am so embarrassed.” 

He laughed. “Oh is that it?” he ask- 
ed, and it seemed that as she grew weak 
he had grown stronger. The bell rang 
for the next dance. 

“I must go,” she said relieved. 

“Wait!” he commanded, and to the 
astonishment of both, he took her in his 
arms and kissed her. She gasped and 
fled. 

And so a month later their engage- 
ment was announced. 

“And,” confided Kathleen to Mildred, 
“I’ve never told him the truth. But I’m 
going to sometime. And won’t it make 
a good story to tell my grandchildren 
some day?” 

END. 
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pi drop of 
Peraime 
behind 
the ear 


a touch of it upon the eyebrow — a hint on 
the upper lip — these are some of the subtle- 
ties in the art of using perfume known to 
the wise Parisienne. 


PERSON’S 

ARE AGENTS 

FOR FRENCH PERFUMES. 

We represent the following 
French Perfumers: 
Houbigant-Coty 
Caron-R. Gallette 
Legrand-Luyna 
V iolet-Momy 
Piver-Gravier 
Babini-Vevant 

We carry all the above odors 
of each perfumer. 

Bulk or Original Bottles. 

PERSON’S 

A MODERN DRUG STORE 


The Macon Daily Telegraph 


Wesleyan’s Newspaper 
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THE VERY LAST. 

( Continued from page 9.) 

Ralph, his second informed Dick Noble 
as the principals shed their coats and 
rolled back their sleeves and collars, 
had had some lessons in fencing from 
Monsieur Bontaire as a side line on the 
dancing, but shucks! he needn’t think he 
had a chance against Tom, who had 
always been the dread of the high 
school when it came to fighting, and 
had the reach on him anyway. 

Silently the ring watched as Tom 
drew from its scabbard Uncle Harry’s 
old Confederate blade, and bent it test- 


ingly between his strong hands. There 
was a confident look on his face that 
spoke of an easy disarming of the lesser 
foe, a look almost of apology for 
deigning to cross blades with such a 
mollycoddle. He, too, had heard of 
the fencing lessons, but like the rest, he 
was not worried. The thought of his 
adversary’s preparation indeed eased 
his conscience a bit for fighting with 
such odds. 

As Ralph made ready the blue steel, a 
titter, low but sneering, rippled around 
the circle, bringing a flush of indig- 
nation to the lean cheek of the boy. 


HOTEL DEMPSEY 

MACON’S MODERN AND ONLY 
FIRE-PROOF HOTEL 

250 Rooms 250 Baths 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES $2.00 AND UP 

MANAGEMENT : HERBERT M. BLOCK 
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They thought he was a mama’s boy be- 
cause he would not batter with them 
like a ringster, did they? Well — ! 
And a little crooked smile twisted his 
lips as he pointed the limber sword to 
the earth. 

The signal! Clash of steel on steel, 
and dull thud, thud of heels on turf as 
the duellists circled round and round, 
seeking the thrust that would disarm or 
pink. 

“Go it, Tom! Fight, bud! Fight!” 
whispered the ring hoarsely, as Tom 
awkwardly parried the confident blade 
that flew deftly against him. Not a 
word for the other — they were too dazed 
to see that he was strong enough even 
to bear a sword! 

Round and round, back and forth, up 
and down between the grim old vaults, 
— parry and thrust, parry and thrust, 
till the arm became almost mechanical! 
How the swashbuckling old shades who 
had cast their lots with Oglethorpe must 
have stared, were they lingering in the 
grey mists of the morning, or peering 
through the ghost-moss that stirred in 
the early breeze. 

And still Tom parried, desperately 
now, for he was tiring — his face was 
moist and flushed with exasperation. 
This mollycoddle to withstand him! 

He tightened every nerve and went 
at Ralph like a furious toreador. He 
was mad now, — in earnest. No strip- 
ling was going to outdo him — not while 
he knew himself! 

Ralph avoided his thrust quickly, 
shocked at the fire in the other’s eye. 
Why, the boy was in dead earnest — he 
was crazy with exasperation! Faster 
and faster they fought, up and down, up 
and down, ever to the accompaniment 
of thudding feet, clash of steel, and 
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Electric Dry Cleaning Co. 

Largest Dry Cleaning Plant 
in Middle Georgia 

WE DO EXCLUSIVE DRY 
CLEANING AND DYEING 
AND PLEATING. 

Miss Lillian Budd is our Wesleyan 
representative. Leave your order with 
her and she will give it personal at- 
tention. 

ELECTRIC DRY CLEANING 
COMPANY 

PHONE 4217 


W e Carry Everything for 
Wesleyan Girls in 

READY-TO-WEAR 
MILLINERY 
PIECE GOODS 
HOSIERY 
GLOVES 

NECKWEAR, ETC. 

The L. F. M. Store 

558-560 CHERRY ST. 


labored breathing of the silent circle. 
It was like a nightmare — if only he 
could waken! 

There! There was his chance! His 
arm shot out, sword rang on stone, and 
Tom Daley stood aghast, dazed, — 
swordless. 

Ralph picked up the weapon and 
handed it to him with a grim, twisted 
smile. 

“Perhaps,” he perked out, “you 
would like to call me sissy again?” and 
turned on his heel to pick up his coat, 
and sheath his blade. 

But Tom was, if stunned, still a good 
sportsman. He stepped to Ralph’s side 
and grasped his hand, while the rest 
crowded eagerly around, shocked 
almost speechless. 

“No,” said he, “I don’t think I will, 
— I’ll call you a darn good fellow, and 
one of the gang!” 


ORIOLE DINING ROOM 
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ALUMNAE NOTES. 

( Continued from page 26 .) 

and later at Columbia University. For 
the past three years she has been assist- 
ant director of physical education at 
Wesleyan, where she has won great pop- 
ularity. 

# # # « * 

The wedding of Miss Anabel Moye, 
of Vienna, to Mr. William Gladstone 
Fleming, of Cordele, took place on No- 
vember 7 at Abbeville, Ga., with Rev. 
E. O. Heath officiating, Mrs. Fleming 
received a diploma in expression at 
Wesleyan. 


An event of great interest to friends 
of Wesleyan was the marriage of Miss 
Lora Hightower Waterman, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., to Mr. Edward Walter 



Burke, of Macon, which took place Oc- 
tober 27 at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents. Miss Waterman was one of the 
most popular graduates of the class of 
1921, in which she held several im- 
portant offices. 


Miss Marie Wilson of Bartow, Fla., 
a graduate of the class of 1923, was 
married in October to Mr. I. H. Me* 
Kellop. Mr. McKellop is a lawyer in 
Winterhaven, Fla., where the couple 
will live. 

***** 

The wedding of Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Garrett and Mr. Buford Blunt Page 
was solemnized December 19 at high 
noon in the First Methodist Church of 
Dublin, Ga. Rev. W. F. Smith of Ma- 
con performed the ceremony. Miss 
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Garrett studied at Wesleyan for three 
years, taking an active part in social and 
religious affairs. The couple will live 
in Dublin. 


The wedding of Miss Mary Carr Gib- 
son of Verbena, Ala, and Mr. Braxton 
Bragg Comer took place on February 
7. Mr. Coiner has served as Governor 
of Alabama, and as United States sen- 
ator. Miss Gibson is a niece of Sidney 
Lanier. She was graduated from Wes- 
leyan in ’91. 

Teachers. 

Miss Genie Fincher, who was grad- 
uated in 1918, is teaching at John B. 
Gordon School, Atlanta. 


Miss Mary Olivia Kilgore, ’17, has 
been very successful in her position as 


principal of Iotla High School, near 
Franklin, N. C. 


Miss Clare McKellar, a member of 
the class of 1907, is at the head of the 
department of psychology and educa- 
tion at Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 

Mrs. Zaida Walker, formerly Dozier, 
of the class of 1896, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Roberta, 
Crawford County, Ga. 

Miss Annabel Horne, of 1905, is a 
teacher in Girls’ High School in Atlan- 
ta. She is instructor in Latin and Eng- 
lish. According to the Atlanta girls 
who are now at Wesleyan, Miss Horne 
is one of the most popular teachers and 
one of the principal leaders in all high 
school activities. 


National Bank Protection Plus: 



Central Georgia’s Largest National Bank 
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Miss Lucile Bowdon, ’18, is teaching 
in McDonough High School, McDon- 
ough. 


Miss Sarah Jones, of ’23, is teaching 
English in high school at Cuthbert, 
Georgia. 

***** 

Miss Margaret Bozeman, of ’22, is 
teaching Spanish at Lanier High School, 
Macon, Georgia. 


Mrs. Z. S. Lokey, formerly Zida 
Adair of the class of 1918, is principal 
of the High School at Fort Gaines, Ga. 


Miss Mary Gordy, 1903, is head of 
the domestic art department of Sullins 
College, Bristol, Va. 

***** 

Miss Bessie Barnes, class of ’18, is 
teaching at Homerville, Ga. 

***** 

Miss Mildred Boulton, a graduate of 
1923, is teaching English and biology 
in the high school at Central City, Ky. 

***** 

Mrs. Ella Parker Leonard, graduate 
of 1890, is teaching in the Boys’ High 
School, Atlanta. 


Miss Pauline Bachman, 1907, is head 
of the voice department of Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Penn. 


Miss Christine Broome, of the class 
of 1916, is now assistant professor of 
Romance languages at Birmingham 
Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Miss Sara Beauchamp, ’22, is teach- 
ing English at Florence, Ala. 


Miss Mary Jane Bethea, 1912, is 
teaching in Dillon, S. S. 


Miss Helen Brannon, 1922, is teach- 
ing at Fayetteville, Ga. 


Miss Gladys Anthony, of the class of 
1916, is teaching English in the high 
school at Selma, Ala. 


Births. 

Mrs. and Mrs. George Lumpkin an- 
nounce the birth of a son, George 
Lumpkin, junior, on October 30. Mrs. 
Lumpkin was Hazel Schofield, who 
was graduated in 1919. 


On December 12 Mr. and Mrs. 
Alonzo Domingos announced the birth 
of a daughter, Pauline Hardeman. 
But old friend Stork wouldn’t allow 
Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo to steal a march 
on brother Isaac Le Roy Domingos and 
his wife, who the very next day an- 
nounced the birth of a son. The two 
fathers are brothers and the mothers 
are sister alumnae. Mrs. Alonzo Dom- 
ingos was formerly Miss Lucia Pauline 
Chappell, a graduate of Wesleyan in 
1910. Mrs. I. L. Domingos was Miss 
Alice Cobb Durden of the class of 1908. 


Miscellaneous News. 

Miss Georgia Baker, who was grad- 
uated in 1917, is spending the winter in 
Macon with her parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Baker. Miss Baker was for- 
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merly instructor of modern languages 
in the Florida State College for women 
in Tallahassee, Fla. 

* * « « * 

Miss Annie Lois Greene, of the class 
of 1919, is taking a much needed rest 
at her home in Curryville, Ga. For two 
years Miss Greene has been engaged in 
strenuous work as head of the science 
department at Davenport College, Le- 
noir, N. C. 

« * * * « 

Miss Marion Cook, president of the 
class of 1918, sailed the last part of 
1923 for Africa to hunt big game. She 
expects to remain a year. 


The new Washington Memorial 
Library at Macon is fortunate in hav- 
ing at its head Miss Sallie May Akin, 
who was graduated from Wesleyan Col- 
lege in 1890. Miss Akin is a librarian 
of wide and successful experience. She 
has done notable work in starting the 
career of Macon’s new library. 

* * # * * 

Miss Lila May Chapman, a graduate 
of 1890, is working in the Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Ala. 


Miss Fannie Belle Outler, ’23, was a 
visitor at Wesleyan during the Student 
Volunteer Conference held at the Col- 
lege February 8, 9, and 10. While at 
Wesleyan, Miss Outler was a much be- 
loved leader in all student activities. 
At present, she is living at home in 
Americus, Ga., where she is recuperat- 
ing from a long illness. 
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A CUBAN ROMANCE. 

(Continued from page 20.) 

dressed in their best, she anxiously 
awaited the hour of the ride. It finally 
arrived; and with it, the American in 
his shining new car. The girl could 
hardly breathe for excitement. And 
daughter, mother, little sister, and little 
brother, all went to ride. Not that Bill 
objected specially to such a liberal in- 
terpretation of his invitation. “Good 
thing it’s not a ‘coup,’ ” were his 
thoughts. 

What a night! Most of the ride was 
along the beautiful boulevard by the 
sea; gayly lit dwellings and the mur- 
mur of a city on one side, on the other 
an occasional moan from the moon- 
bathed ocean. 


The girl’s eyes shone; her cheeks 
burned with excitement. 

“Say, little friend,” said the boy, 
“I’ve just had some wonderful news! 
The sweetest little girl in the world is 
coming here in a few days. She will 
leave the States tomorrow. She is com- 
ing with her father, and may spend the 
entire winter.” 

Poor wilted little girl! How was 
she to know that just because an Amer- 
ican man is willing to while away 
many half-hours with you, and take 
you to ride, it does not mean he loves 
you with an eternal love! 

The boy talked on and on, but the 
girl did not hear him. “His girl, his 
girl, his ‘Novia,’” she kept thinking 
over and over. She did not know that 
they had stopped in front of a bril- 
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liantly lighted cafe. Then she heard 
Bill call her name and ask what she 
would have. 

Suddenly her eyes were drawn toward 
the cafe, toward a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed person — Pablo! And he was 
looking straight at her. A strange 
fright had come into the girl’s face. 
Pablo seeing her with the American! 
With another man! And his expres- 
sion was hard, hard, and his eyes, — 
she looked off, she could not look at 
them — What would he do? Would 
he try to kill Bill? Or would he mur- 
der her for unfaithfulness and then 

commit suicide? 

* * • « « 

The black bobbed curls were droop- 
ing. The soft brown eyes were swol- 
len. The little stars were sorry for the 
forlorn little girl at the window and 


twinkled so hard to try and amuse her 
that one of them lost its balance and 
fell. Perhaps it was because the girl 
was wishing so very hard when it hap- 
pened, that her wish came true. 

“Oh, Pablo,” she was sighing to the 
breeze, “What a foolish thing I have 
been! How unfaithful I have been and 
all for an American! Oh, if only I 
had never seen him. If I had always 
had only you, Pablo. But it is too late. 

You will hate me always.” 

# # # # * 

Perhaps the breezes told Pablo about 
it. Or perhaps the stars did. I do not 
know. I only know that last time I 
was in that Cuban city, I passed a fash- 
ionable studio and in a great show win- 
dow where there were many beautiful 
photographs, there was one of Carmen 
wearing a bridal veil, and by her side, 
Pablo. 
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REVIEW OF SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MAGAZINE. 

{Continued from page 12.) 
papers exert a wider influence than the 
church or school or lawmakers; that 
we are a nation of readers despite our 
reputed illiteracy, and that a great many 
people have obtained what education 
they have from reading the newspapers. 

He then raises the question if the 
press is such a vital part of our gov- 
ernment and daily life, what are we do- 
ing to train our writers? Is it no 
function of the college or university to 
train writers and thinkers for the mil- 
lions of readers who read nothing but 
newspapers and periodicals? After 
sketching the growth of journalism de- 
partments in the colleges, he concludes 
by saying, “with editors demanding col- 
lege trained men rather than laughing 
at their sophomoric style; with young 
men and young women demanding from 
colleges training in journalism, it is 
nothing short of suicidal for the higher 
institutions of learning to refuse to give 
such courses.” 

Quite valuable are the criticisms and 
intimate sketches of Southern authors 
of deserved fame. John Charles Mc- 
Neill is called the “poet of Nature, who 
could look across a landscape and 
see a poem on every hillside; who 
caught the music of a love song in every 
breeze and in the winter’s wind the 
echo of a dirge.” Walter Malone is 
characterized an original and individ- 
ual to an intense degree. His tribute 
to Charles Wesley is tender and beauti- 
ful, 

“These hymns have raised the peasants 
from the sod. 

Have made the rude half savage na- 
ture sweet, 
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Have reared a score of kingdoms unto 
God 

And laid a million hearts at Jesus’ 
feet.” 

In one issue a plea is voiced for the 
deserved recognition of the works of 
Kate Chopin, the Louisiana story 
writer, whose portrayal of the back- 
ground types and natural character- 
istics of her section are memorable. 

From a tribute to Robert Loveman, 
we learn that it was when he was far 
away from his dearly beloved Georgia 
hills that he became inspired. While 
in New York City on a drizzingly, 
dreary evening in midwinter, with his 
heart sore and longing for his mother 
and his home, he wrote the “Rain Song” 
which has made him internationally 
famous. The poems of Robert Love- 
man are “poems which sing into your 
heart like the wind through the gate- 
way of dreams; there are poems in a 
minor key, dropping like gentle rain 
from heaven upon an aching memory; 
verses that dance with “the ripple of 
laughing rhyme.” Optimism was the 
fibre of Loveman’s art; a happy faith 
in the wisdom of a benign Omnipo- 
tence, and truth’s clear flame lighting 
his way to the heights. Where else in 
the South could you find such tribute? 

The features and departmental phases 
of the magazine will assure it success, 
as well as the quality of current poetry. 
It has short stories and even serials that 
are quite refreshing in their originality 
and picturesque portrayal of local sur- 
roundings and characteristics. A strong 
department of Book Reviews should 
prove helpful as well as entertaining. 

Such is the type of work needed in 
the South to encourage young writers 
and to foster the spirit of advancement 
in the literary field. 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
OBTAINING WORLD PEACE. 

( Continued from page 14.) 

cured by the concellation of debts and 
by the payment of reparations, future 
peace will be made secure only by the 
conservation of resources, the lowering 
of tariffs, and the application of sci- 
ence to industry rather than to war ma- 
terials. It is when nations overflow 
their own boundaries and exceed their 
resources that they seek to make wars 
of aggrandizement. Conservation of 
forests, of coal and iron supplies, of 
foodstuffs, and of soil would keep them 
satisfied within their own bounds. The 
reduction of tariffs is another impor- 
tant step in securing future peace; for 
when every nation has a fair chance for 
trade with every other nation, peace 
will approach. The last way to bring 
about future peace is to apply science 
to industry instead of to war. The 
manufacture of life saving products is 
much more important than that of life 
destroying materials. Hospitals should 
supplant munition plants and insulin 
should take precedence in scientific im- 
portance over phosgene. The invention 
of poison gases and the manufacture of 
death dealing weapons should be pro- 
hibited absolutely by all governments. 
Then future peace will be possible. 

Along with the political and econom- 
ic methods of obtaining peace should 
rank educational movements. 

The teaching of history, which usual- 
ly emphasizes the glory of ascendant 
nations and the glamour of righteous 
conquests should be changed to bring 
out the real accomplishments of man- 
kind: social reform, amicable settle- 
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ment of disputes, and achievements in 
art, science, and literature. 

Another needed educational reform is 
the reduction of illiteracy throughout 
the world. As long as ignorance re- 
mains, it is going to be imposed on. 
Although reduction of ignorance alone 
will not suffice, it is, however, one ap- 
proach to further instruction about 
peace. 

International friendship of students 
is one phase of education which should 
be stressed. The Rhodes scholarship, 
the Boxer fund, and all student con- 
ferences are forerunners of the educa- 
tion that should be introduced. A full- 
er knowledge and a firmer friendship 
among countries would be established 
by the friendship of their students. 

Among all methods of obtaining 
peace, that of social reform deserves 
particular attention. The existing aris- 
tocracy of wealth should be supplanted 
by an aristocracy of ability. 

Prominent among all methods of ob- 
taining peace is the Christian religion. 
When all other methods have failed, 
when all other remedies for war have 
passed away, it will remain. 

Not the Christian religion, but the 
Christians themselves have brought war 
on earth. Misdirected religious enthu- 
siasm caused the Crusades; mistaken 
religious fervor the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion; opposite religious principles the 
wars of the Reformation. There was 
nothing wrong with the religion itself. 
The fault lay with the interpretation 
given by diverse individuals. 

Although the Christian religion is to- 
day the most powerful factor of all in- 
fluences toward peace, it is hampered 
by two defects of its followers: strug- 
gles and rivalry among denominations 
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and failure to live the religion 
preached. 

If all the various denominations of 
the Protestant church should co-oper- 
ate with each other in the spreading of 
the gospel of “peace on earth,” the 
world would practice the principles of 
Christianity much quicker than it is do- 
ing today. Co-operation does not neces- 
sarily mean a union of all denomina- 
tions; but it does mean that all branches 
of the true church should have a com- 
mon fund with common officials for the 
upkeep of schools, doctors, and mis- 
sionaries wherever they are needed. The 
practicability of that method is illus- 
trated in the Community Chest drives of 
the cities at Christmas time. Combina- 
tion of resources would not mean de- 
struction of individuality or power. 

Religion should be lived as well as 
preached. Senator William J. Harris, 


on his return from a tour of the Orient, 
said that China was more friendly to 
the United States than to any other na- 
tion on account of the work of the mis- 
sionaries. If all the Christians in *he 
world should live their doctrines, the 
guidance of the earth would be entrust- 
ed by the lesser nations to those coun- 
tries which are actuated by Christian 
motives. 

World peace, then, is dependent on 
those five plans of action: political, 
economic, educational, social, and reli- 
gious. More than that, it is dependent 
on the will of the people to have peace. 
With all the means of bringing about 
peace well outlined, peace will not 
come unless the world truly desires it. 
Careless drifting will not bring it. 
Earnest work by all nations, self-sacri- 
fice, patience, love, and faith abundant, 
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— these are the means of bringing about 
peace. 

When John McRae died in Flanders, 
he left a message to “take up the quar- 
rel.” That, as he saw it, was his mis- 
sion. Could he be living to-day and 
know the pitiful results of a war to 
bring peace, he would throw the same 
challenge at the feet of those who are 
working to bring peace: 

“If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, 

Though poppies grow in Flanders 
fields.” 
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ROSES IN THE DESERT. 

( Continued from page 17.) 
find it out, the way the lot of us have 
acted.” 

“We all of us meant to get up his 
December salary sometime in January,” 
declared Mr. Pinkston, treasurer of the 
Board, “and we hadn’t no idea he would 
be moved before then.” 

Mother tried to speak. “But we’re 
not sure yet — ” 

“I’ll never forget the time he sat up 
with my mother when she was so low,' 
interrupted Tillie Morris. We’ll never 
have another preacher like him.” 

“You tell him,” Judge Beacon said to 
mother, “that my son who was hurt last 
night — that I — that I want to bear the 
expense of the move — that is, if it has 
to be done,” he finished chokingly. 

The telephone rang. Mother went 
to talk to father. 

“Yes, this is Nell. You have heard?” 

There was a pause covering the space 
of almost a year. 

“Returned? All right dear. We will 
look for you home tomorrow.” 

She turned to the group and smiled. 

“Thank the Lord!” came from the 
Judge fervently, and a whole garden of 
roses sprang up, in Jean’s imagination, 
in the room. 
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Fancy Center Bricks 
Individual Forms 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COLLEGE ORDERS 


PHONES 362-363 
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The ^Vesleyan Girl 
Knows Best 

The discriminating woman chooses 
the engraver of her stationery 
more carefully even than she does 
her modiste. 

The Wesleyan girl knows that if 
her engraved invitations and an- 
nouncements hear the Foote & 
Davies Company imprint they are 
heyond reproach. 

Foote & Davies Company 

Engravers 

Atlanta 


''The College Publication House 
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OMEGA 

Flour 


Reflects the Best 
In Milling 


Cox & Chappell Co. 

Distributors 

Macon, Georgia 


1923 


1836 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMB 

50 OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


MACON, GEORGIA 


600 STUDENTS 


Within Three Years 


3 . Wesleyan has added eight professors to the faculty. « 

2. Has added four professors holding the Ph. D. degree. 

3. Has largely increased the endowment. 

4. Has purchased a magnificent new campus. 

5. Has laid plans for a Million Dollar Campaign which will 
result in a Greater Macon and a Greater Wesleyan. 

The student attendance is limited only by the capacity of the 
college. 

Wesleyan graduates are making good in all lines of life* 
Wherever they go they are qualified for leadership. 

Thorough courses leading to A. B. and B. S. degrees. ^ 
convenience of the buildings, the climate of the city and the re- 
fined atmosphere of the home life make the college ideal. 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Out-Door Sports. 

Capable and Experienced Faculty; Library of 10,000 

volumes. 

Choice young women out of the best homes of the South 6ud 
here a congenial atmosphere. 

Conservatory of Music hool ol Fine \rts, offering - 

instruction in Voice, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Expression ^ 
Art. 



WM, F. QUILLIAN, D. D., President 


MACON ~ “THE HEART OF GEORGIA” j 


